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Introduction 


White, blue and yellow are the very popular colours of the Canary Islands, the 
Spanish-owned archipelago off the west coast of North Africa. Their use can be traced back 
to 1632. It is believed a century-and-a-half later the British explorer James Cook, who visited 
the Canaries brought a flag in these colours back to Britain. The colours were later 
embraced by organisations demanding autonomy or even independence for the ‘Island of 
the Dogs’. 


The etymology of the name ‘Canary Islands’ (Spanish: /s/as Canarias) is very interesting; the 
word ‘Canary’, does not come from the bird of the same name, but from the Latin word for 
dog: ‘Canis’.! That means that ‘Canary Islands’, if taken from Latin, could be translated as 
‘The Islands of the Dogs’. This feeds into one of the theories of how the Canaries were 
originally inhabited; the Romans knew of the islands’ existence, and since they found so 
many dogs, they called them the Islands of the Dogs, and proceeded to use the Canaries as 
prison islands for Berber ethnic groups from North Africa who opposed their ruling. 

The inevitable fact is that dogs are a very characteristic and widely used symbol in 
the Canary Islands; so much so that there is even a breed of dog that originally comes from 
the Canary Islands, the ‘Presa Canario’. The second most populated island and one of the 
two capitals, Gran Canaria could also be translated as ‘Big Dog’. Therefore, dogs have a 
very important meaning in the flag of the Canary Islands. Technically, the dogs are on the 
coat of arms of the Canary Islands, and since the coat of arms is on the flag, the dogs are on 
the flag too. 


‘Hernandez, Laura. ‘Islas Canarias: estas son las leyendas sobre el origen de su nombre’, La Sexta 
Website, <!s! narias: est n las | n re el origen d nombre> 


Elements and meaning 


The official flag of the Canary Islands. Notice the thin white fimbriation that the coat of arm 
has. It is very common in Spanish flags of any kind to have the local coat of arms as a centre-piece of 
the flag. 


The current flag of the archipelago was captured in article 6 the ‘Estatuto de Autonomia’ — 
‘Status of Autonomy’ — (the mini-constitution that all Autonomous Communities of Spain 
have to have) of 10 August 1982. It is composed of three vertical bands of the same size. 
From left to right white, blue and yellow, with the full coat of arms in the central blue stripe. 
The arms have a white fimbriation. 

There is no official meaning to the colours of the flag’. But the most extended 
meaning of them all is that white and blue are representative of the maritime province of 
Tenerife, while blue and yellow represent the maritime province of Las Palmas. This is 
important because there has been a historical rivalry between the two provinces that form 
the Canaries, and the two most important islands in those provinces are Tenerife and Gran 
Canaria. This is called the ‘Pleito Insular — ‘Insular debate’. 

Those two colours are presentative of those provinces because they are in the flags 
of the provinces, thus, the flag could be seen as a combination of both flags. Likewise, if we 
drew a line on a map of the Canaries they lie in the correct geographical location, as Tenerife 
would be westward whilst Gran Canaria would be to the east. 


2 Area de Tecnologia Educativa, Gobierno de Canarias. ‘Bandera y escudo oficiales de Canarias’, 
CanariWiki website, <Bandera y escu ficiales anarias - CanariWiki> 


The flag of the maritime province of Tenerife was established on the 9th of May 
1989. Interestingly, it is the same as the Scottish flag, and at the same time a mystery. It is 
believed many Scottish merchants immigrated to the island and hence brought the flag with 
them making it official®. A less interesting version of the meaning is that the white represents 
the snow of the Teide, (the island's volcano and also highest peak in Spain), while the blue is 


for the sea. 


The flag of the province of Las Palmas. Although it also has no official meaning, a popular 
song from the local football team roughly states that “Blue in the pant like the wide sea. And | carry a 
sand-coloured shirt. The yellow from Las Canteras that is the lung of our city”. So, the blue is for the 
sea and the yellow for the sand. 


The flag of the maritime province of Las Palmas was stabilised on the 10th of April 
1989. Yellow and blue are two very widely used and characteristic colours of Gran Canaria, 
which is on the flag of the local football club, the ‘Unién Deportiva Las Palmas’ (UDLP). 


3 Unknown. ‘Bandera de Tenerife’, Isla de Tenerife Vivela website, 


<Bandera de Tenerife> 
4 Quintana, Luis. ‘Amarillo es mi color’, YouTube website, < @ Amarillo es mi color - Luis Quintana > 


There is also a widely extended flag of the Canary Islands, which can be seen across 
balconies all over the archipelago. The civilian, shield-less variation of the flag according to 
the constitution. 


An unavoidable feature of the institutional version of the flag of the Canary Islands is 
the archipelago’s coat of arms. It consists of seven silver-coloured islands placed, two, two, 
two and one on a field of blue. Sustaining this emblem are two rampant dogs — canes -. 
Placed on top of the central element is the crown of Spain, and above that, an inscription 
reading ‘OCEANO’, ‘Ocean’ in Spanish. 


The official coat of arms of the Canary Islands. In the version used in the flag, the dogs lack 
collars and it is fimbriated in white to outline it from the blue background. 


This coat of arms could be said to be a perfect encapsulation of everything the 
Canary Islands is ‘about’: dogs and insularity. There was a controversy some years ago in 
regards to the coat of arms of our islands; some political groups felt that the collars that the 
dogs wear should be eliminated from the design, it was complained that they were a symbol 


of submission®, and thus the dog’s collars were eliminated from all institutional flags in the 
wake of the most recent amendment to the ‘Status of Autonomy’ of the Canary Islands. 


Evolution and variations 


The Canary Islands have gone through some other flags across history. The first ever 
recorded flag to represent the Canaries is the one described for the first time in 1632 in a 
book about the conquest of the Canaries by the Spaniards.® 


It is the same flag as the actual one, with three vertical stripes of white, blue and yellow, but 
with a red cross (higher than wider) in the middle, in what can only be described as an 
unbelievable historic coincidence. 

In 2017, a yellow-blue-white flag was found in the British Museum, seemingly 
belonging to the famed British explorer James Cook. 


° Banderas, Comprar. ‘Modificacién del escudo de la bandera de Canarias, gsumision o simple 
detalle?’, Comprar Banderas website, <Modificaci6n del escudo de la bandera de Canarias 
isumisi6n o simple detalle? - El Blog de ComprarBanderas.es> 

8 Erbez Rodriguez, José Manuel. ‘Banderas y Escudos de Canarias’ (Sociedad Espafola de 
Vexilologia, Madrid, 2007) 


Digital restoration of the alleged James Cook canary flag, by @BlinxCat on Twitter 


The captain visited the Canary Islands in 1768 and in 1780, and it is thought that he 
might have brought the flag back home from the archipelago; so the symbology and design 
of the actual Canarian flag would have been in use way back when James Cook visited the 
islands’. 

With the turn of the 20th century (and even before), and the advent of a republic of 
Spain, some poets began to describe how in their dreams a flag of the Canary Islands would 
look like, one of them was Nicolas Estévanez y Murphy, who once wrote (translated from 
Spanish): 


‘The Spanish flag 

will always be the flag of my fatherland. 
But in the shade of the August canvas, 
With the colours of mother Spain, 

till shine before the worlds 

the tricolour flag of the Canaries; 

flag that in my dreams 

appears to me red, white and blue; 

in a red canvas 

the blue Teide with snowed peaks’® 


But because of the ambiguity in the last few lines, the flag could be interpreted as 
either this flag 


7 JL. HM. R./R.L.P. ‘Resuelto el misterio del origen de la bandera canaria’, ABC website, 
/abci It t 


noticia. htm|?ref=https%3A%2F%2Fvexilologia. org%2F> 
8 Various. ‘Las Canarias y nuestras posesiones africanas’ newspaper (Madrid, 19th of May 1907) 


(by José M. Erbez) or as this one 


(by me). 


Apart from this, social and political movements began to emerge in the Canary 
Islands and abroad with the aim of improving the autonomy of the Canary Islands, and even 
some aimed at achieving full independence for Spain. One of these was the ‘Partido 
Nacionalista Canario’ — Nationalist Canarian Party — (PNC) founded in Cuba, which along 
with Venezuela is regarded as the eighth island of the Canary Islands due to the large 
diaspora of Canarians there. The PNC adopted this flag in 1927°, designed originally in the 
‘Ateneo’ (Athenaeum) de La Laguna, a city in Tenerife culturally important to the Canaries 
because the first ever university was located there. The Ateneo is a private cultural institution 
visited by important Canarian Illustrations of the 19"" and 20" centuries. 


° Erbez Rodriguez, José Manuel. ‘Banderas y Escudos de Canarias’ (Sociedad Espafola de 
Vexilologia, Madrid, 2007) 


The flag is a blue field with seven white, five-pointed stars, located roughly where the 
seven Canary Islands are in a map. 
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A map of the Canary Islands, see the difference between the provinces of Tenerife and Las 
Palmas, and the rough location of the isles represented in the 1927 Ateneo flag. 


Later on in the 1950s, other independentist groups of Canarian immigrants was set 
up in Venezuela. Maybe unaware of the already-existing flag of the Ateneo, they created a 
flag for their movement ‘Movimiento pro Independencia de Canarias’ — ‘Pro-Independence 
Movement of the Canaries’ — (MIC) as a fusion of the two flags of the two provinces already 
described 


Another group called the ‘Republica Independiente del Atlantico’ — ‘Independent 
Republic of the Atlantic’ — (RIC), a more creative fusion of the St. Andrew's saltire and the 
colours blue and yellow, along with seven five-pointed red stars."° 


Apart from the 17th century, the first time we see a similar design to the modern flag 
of the Canary Islands is in 1967, when another nationalist group, the ‘Canarias Libre’ — ‘Free 
Canaries’ — (CL) movement designed this flag. 


' Various. ‘Canary islands (Spain): Political movements’, FOTW Flags of the World website, 


<Canary Islands (Spain): Political movements> 


It was designed to be the combination of the flags of both the provinces; just as the 
current one is believed to represent. Just by looking at it, it can be seen that it is not a 
normal tricolour; and that is correct, this type of flag is known as a ‘Canadian Pale’", a flag 
that has three vertical stripes, of which the central one is double the size of the outer two. 
This is actually accidental, as the story goes, some members of Canarias Libre wanted to 
create a flag for the Canaries, with a pile of paper, two members and their mother cut each 
one colour, and then stitched them together, accidentally making the middle stripe double the 
size of the other two. The following day the flags were airdropped on top of the municipality 
of Teror'?. 

In 1964, two terrorist groups, the ‘Fuerzas Armadas Guanches’ — ‘Guanche [the 
name for the aboriginal people of the canaries] Armed Forces’ (FAG), and the 
‘Destacamentos Armados Canarios’ — ‘Canarian Armed Detachments’ — (DAC) decided to 
create one political arm, to represent their interest politically. It was named ‘Movimiento por 
la Autodeterminaci6n e Independencia del Archipiélago Canario’ — ‘Movement for Self-rule 
and Independence of the Canarian Archipelago’ — (MPAIAC)". This political group was 
directed by Antonio Cubillo, an important figure in Canarian nationalism. Due to their illegal 
nature (wanting the independence of the Canary Islands and being a terrorist group), they 
had their headquarters in Algeria. 


' Various. ‘Canadian pale’, Wikipedia website, 

<Canadian pale - Wikipedia> 

12 Sagaseta, Fernando. ‘La vida de un luchador irremediable’ (Las Palmas de Gran Canaria, 1994) 
‘3 Various. ‘Movimiento por la Autodeterminacion e Independencia del Archipiélago Canario’, 


Wikipedia website, <Movimiento por la Autodeterminacién e Independencia del Archipiélago Canario - 
Wikipedia, la encicl ia libre> 
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The flag of the MPAIAC, now rebranded just as the nationalist flag of the Canaries. From my 
personal collection. 


The MPAIAC had its own flag. It was described in the Final Resolution of 22 October 
1964: ‘Article XXVI: Our cry of independence will be Viva Canarias Libre and the national 
flag will consist of three vertical stripes, one white, another light blue in the centre, and the 
third yellow. On the central stripe in a circle there will be seven green stars, which represent 
the equality of the seven islands on the blue sea. White, blue and yellow are the national 
colours.’ 

This flag is nowadays recognized as the independentist, or nationalist flag of the 
Canary Islands. Because of what it technically stands for (the independence of the Canaries) 
a supreme court ruling recently prohibited it from being flown from public buildings". It 
features, instead of the coat of arms of the islands, seven five-pointed green stars in the 
centre; hence the name of the flag, ‘Las siete estrellas verdes’ (The seven green stars). You 
may recognise that the blue and yellow are of a lighter shade, and that the stars are oriented 
in a strange way, not all looking upward like we would see with for example the flag of the 
EU. That is intentional. The ‘bottom’ two points of the stars are all looking to the centre, as a 
mark of unity. There are lots of variations of this flag, nearly all revolving around the stars, 
some have eight stars instead of seven — due to the official addition of La Graciosa as an 
island in 2018"°, — or all the stars are looking upwards, or the stars being red, and so on and 
so forth. 

The seven stars symbolise the seven islands of the archipelago, and their colour, 
green, was supposed to be symbolic of the continent of Africa and the brotherhood that 
Canarians had with the African people. 


‘* Reveron, Eloisa. ‘El Supremo prohibe la bandera de las siete estrellas verdes en los edificios 

publicos’, El Dia website, <El Supremo prohibe la bandera de las siete estrellas verdes en los 
ifici ‘iblicos> 

‘8 Various. ‘La Graciosa’, Wikipedia website, 

<La Graci - Wikipedia, la encicl ia libre> 
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Autonomy 


It is relevant to mention the fact that the Canary Islands never had an official flag before the 
establishment of the Autonomous Community of the Archipelago in 1982. And as one would 
expect, there were many proposals and political discussions on what the first official flag of 
the Canaries should be. 

Many of the more leftist elements of the Spanish and Canarian political scene 
proposed that the previously described MPAIAC flag with the seven green stars should be 
adopted, while on the right, they proposed what today is the Canarian flag, plain, with no 
stars. 

There was one concrete proposal by the centre-left party PSOE, that was supposed 
to be a compromise between the two positions. 


x 


Hy K 


A vertical tricolour of blue, white and yellow, with seven white five-pointed stars in a 
circle in the middle. Eventually, and as we see today, the plain, no-star flag won the political 
battle. 

In 2002 a group of members of the youth organisation Azarug declared the ‘Awanyak 
n Teknara’’® (Spanish: ‘Republica de Canarias’; English: ‘Republic of the Canaries’). This 
event had no repercussions whatsoever on the archipelago as a whole, but it did add an 
interesting event to the timeline of the flag of the Canaries, as this proposed republic had a 
flag. 


16 Diario de canarias. ‘BANDERA DE LA AWANYAK N TEKNARA,, Internet Archive Wayback Machine 
website,<http://web.archive.org/web/200504 11012623/http://www. di riodecanarias.com/taknara.html> 
TAKNARAPRESS. ‘AWANYAK N TEKNARA: REPUBLICA DE CANARIAS’, amazigh World website, 
<REPUBLICA DE CANARIAS (Proclamada el 24 de febrero de 2002)> 
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The flag is composed of mainly a yellow field, with two thin blue and white stripes on 
the hoist side of the flag (emulating the actual flag of the islands) and an ancient aboriginal 
symbol on the middle of the yellow field. Those sorts of symbols, called Pintaderas"’ are very 
recurrent in aboriginal archeological sites, from what we know, they were supposed to be 
proto coats of arms, that were representative of a family or individual and were even tattooed 
on the bodies, or stuck on the doors of houses. 


Legacy and use 


As mentioned many times in this paper, it is very common to walk along a street in Las 
Palmas, Santa Cruz, or any decently sized town and see either the civil flag or the seven 
green stars flag hanging from a balcony. 

Because the MPAIAC flag evokes many more feelings in those that use it (e.g. pride, 
nationalism, independence), it has had a much larger legacy in popular media across the 
Canary Islands, such as in songs (a very popular medium in the Canary Islands). An 
example would be the song ‘Ach-Guafiac’'® by the independentist musical group Taburiente, 
that says: 


‘A blue shining sea 

With seven green stars, 

The yellow of your wheat fields 

And the white of the foam of the sea.’ 


Another popular song sung at festivals and other events is ‘Me gusta la bandera’ — ‘I 
like the flag’ —, a very simple, yet effective song that goes: 


'7 Area de Tecnologia Educativa, Gobierno de Canarias. ‘Pintadera’, CanariWiki website, 
<Pintaderas - CanariWiki> 
‘8 Taburiente. ‘Ach guafiac’, YouTube website < @ Ach - Guafiac > 
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‘l like the flag 

I like the flag 

Oh! Mum! The tricolour flag! 
With seven green stars 
With seven green stars 

Oh! Mum! The tricolour flag! 
Ayayayay 

How fun! 

Ayayayay 

What a jo-o-o-ker!’"? 


There are countless examples of homages to the white-blue-yellow flag of the 
Canaries across its history. If a flag is to be judged by how widely adopted and respected it 
is, then the flag of the Canary Islands, in all its forms, is a solid 10 out of 10. 

However, before finishing this article, | would like to address the popularity of another 
flag relevant to this article, that of Spain. The flag of Spain is very popular and can be seen 
hanging from balconies all over the national territory. The Canary Islands is no exception to 
this phenomenon; after the attempt at independence in Catalonia in 2017, and the 
emergence of right-wing parties like Vox, the Spanish flag is a notable feature of many 
buildings in Spain. However, the flag of Spain has found a competitor in terms of popularity 
and usage in the flag of the Canary Islands and the ‘seven green stars’ flag. This is not 
unique to the Canaries, and a similar situation plays out in Catalonia and the Basque 
Country where national sentiment is high, and a local flag is prominent enough. 

This does not mean that the Spanish flag has been overshadowed, just that it 
coexists with the previously mentioned flags, and is still very common to see it hanging or 
flying depending on where you reside. 


| would like to thank Teo Garcia and Carolina Kiwitt for their assistance with the 
creation of this article. 


The dark borders are not originally included in the flags, they’re just to differentiate 
them from the background of the document. 


Here is the Spanish version of the article. 


This article was originally published in ‘FlagMaster’, the magazine of the Flag 
Institute. 


19 teide95. ‘minuto 7 estrellas verdes’, YouTube website < @ mintuto 7 estrellas verdes > 
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